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Nfew  York  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 

GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  CLASS  OF  1929 

The  Fifty-second  Anniversary  Graduation  Exercises  were  held  in  the 
Administration  Building  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  6,  1929. 

The  President,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  presided. 

The  Exercises  were  opened  with  a  prayer  offered  by  the  Reverend 
E.  Felix  Kloman,  Assistant  Rector  of  Grace  Church. 

The  President  then  introduced  G.  Canby  Robinson,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Director  of  the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  College  Association, 
who  delivered  the  following  address: 

Mr.  President,  Miss  Jordan,  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  I'raining 
School  for  Nurses,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

To  those  who  are  graduates  of  the  Nurses  Training  School,  the 
hospital  is  of  unique  significance.  The  hospital  has  been  their  home  for 
several  years,  and  with  its  affairs  both  large  and  small  they  have  been  in 
daily  contact.  It  seems  proper  therefore  that  I  should  speak  tonight  to 
the  graduating  class  and  their  friends  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  say 
something  regarding  the  problems  of  its  reconstruction. 

Like  every  other  living  thing,  the  New  York  Hospital  has  a  past, 
present  and  a  future;  a  long,  dignified  and  esteemed  past,  a  distinguished 
present,  and,  we  may  hope,  a  glorious  future.  These  three  periods  in  the 
life  of  the  hospital  are  sharply  defined  by  significant  events.  The  first 
period  extends  from  June  13,  1771,  when  the  hospital  was  chartered  by 
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George  the  third,  for  79  years  when  in  1870  the  first  hospital  building 
was  closed.  The  second  period  extends  from  1877  to  about  193 1,  the 
54  years  during  which  the  present  building  has  been  occupied.  The  third 
period  will  begin  in  193 1,  when  the  new  hospital,  now  being  planned  to 
stand  on  a  site  along  the  East  River,  will  be  opened.  May  this  third 
period  extend  for  many  years  and  may  the  hospital  continue  to  render 
the  public  service  of  great  value  in  many  fields  of  medical  activities  for 
which  it  is  famous. 

The  hospital  has  undergone  many  changes  that  are  not  sharply 
defined  by  a  new  building  or  an  actual  change  of  location,  and  throughout 
its  entire  history  it  has  moved  forward  with  medical  progress  and  with 
advancement  in  material,  spiritual  and  cultural  developments.  It  has 
not  only  kept  pace  with  the  times,  but  has  marched  out  in  front,  leading 
the  way  along  the  road  of  progress.  Let  us  review  briefly  the  first  and 
second  periods  in  the  life  of  the  hospital  and  let  us  see  what  stands  out 
in  each  period  to  give  it  distinctive  character.  What  I  shall  say  of  the 
past  is  largely  drawn  from  the  delightful  historical  sketch  read  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  at  the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  hospital. 

The  idea  that  New  York  should  have  a  hospital  was  first  publicly 
expressed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  on  May  16,  1769,  when  he  addressed  in 
Trinity  Church  the  two  medical  graduates  of  Kings  College.  Dr.  Bard 
on  this  occasion,  to  use  Mr.  Sheldon's  words  "eloquently  urged  on  the 
community  the  crying  need  for  a  general  hospital,  not  only  for  the  care 
and  the  relief  of  the  sick,  but  also  as  affording  the  best  and  only  means 
of  instructing  students  properly  in  the  practice  of  medicine."  Here  at 
the  first  public  mention  of  the  hospital,  its  value  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution was  linked  with  its  great  mission  in  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

Two  years  later  the  royal  charter  was  granted,  and  the  construction 
of  the  first  hospital  was  begun  on  Broadway  at  Pearl  Street.  But  those 
initiating  this  great  undertaking  had  to  face  many  trials  and  tribulations. 
Just  as  the  hospital  was  completed,  it  was  sewpt  by  fire  in  1775,  and  much 
of  its  interior  was  destroyed.  Undaunted,  new  funds  were  raised,  and 
in  another  year  the  hospital  was  ready  to  begin  its  work,  when  war  came 
upon  it.  Hurriedly  finished  to  serve  in  the  time  of  military  need,  the 
hospital  received  its  first  patients  on  July  12,  1776,  just  eight  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  these  patients  were 
American  soldiers  wounded  by  the  guns  of  British  ships  of  war.  Then 
came  the  occupation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  and  the  use  of  the 
hospital  for  military  purposes  by  the  British  Army.    Finally,  in  1791, 
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the  original  purposes  of  the  hospital  were  carried  out,  and  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  injured  of  the  community  was  begun,  twenty  years  after  the 
granting  of  the  charter. 

The  New  York  Hospital  has  been  from  its  beginning  the  preeminent 
hospital  of  the  city,  and  has  formed  with  two  others,  great  American  medi- 
cal landmarks.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  of  Boston  have  stood  with  the  New  York 
Hospital  as  marking  the  medical  centers  of  our  three  largest  cities  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  The  words  of  Dr.  Bard  were  not  forgotten 
through  the  early  period  of  storm  and  stress,  and  soon  the  hospital  became 
one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  medical  education  in  the  country.  To  it 
the  medical  students  of  the  metropolis  flocked,  and  as  many  as  600  stu- 
dents attended  the  clinics  of  the  hospital  at  one  time.  A  member  of  the 
staff,  Dr.  John  Watson,  stated  in  1846  "You  may  in  other  countries  find 
larger  hospitals;  but  none  presenting  a  greater  variety  of  acute  and  impor- 
tant diseases.  You  may  find  in  other  hospitals  abler  teachers;  but  none 
so  willing  as  we  have  been  to  give  you  our  time  and  services  for  nothing; 
you  may  find,  in  some  few  other  institutions,  greater  opportunities  for 
autopsic  examinations;  you  may  find  in  the  cabinets  of  foreign  societies, 
more  valuable  pathological  collections;  you  may,  in  other  cities,  even  find 
larger  libraries  than  ours.  But  look  for  all  of  these  together  in  any  other 
hospital,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  you  will  look  for  them  in  vain- 
I  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  you  will  not  find  a  single  hospital 
to  compare  with  this,  not  one  that  contains  within  itself  so  many  advan- 
tages for  both  theoretical  and  practical  study  as  this  New  York  Hospital." 

Such  were  the  facilities  for  medical  instructions  and  such  was  the 
interest  in  medical  education  during  the  first  period  in  the  old  hospital 
on  lower  Broadway  that  Mr.  Sheldon  was  justified  in  speaking  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  as  the  "National  University  of  Medicine."  So  we 
may  say  that  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  hospital  during  this 
period  was  its  preeminence  in  medical  education  as  well  as  in  those  other 
great  humanitarian  achievements. 

The  second  period  in  the  life  of  the  hospital  may  be  characterized 
as  that  of  distinguished  service  in  nursing  education.  Although  the 
training  of  nurses  did  not  begin  until  the  present  building  was  occupied 
in  1877,  probably  the  first  instruction  in  nursing  given  in  this  country 
was  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman  in  1799  on  the  nursing  care 
of  maternity  cases.  Continued  interest  in  the  subject  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Governors  made  special  studies  of  nursing 
in  1821,  in  1840  and  again  in  1849.    It  was  not  however  until  after 
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Florence  Nightingale  had  established  a  school  of  nursing  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  London,  in  i860  that  actual  systematic  instruction  was  begun 
in  this  country.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1873,  the  New  York  Hospital  moved 
into  its  new  building,  in  1877,  and  the  training  of  nurses  was  begun, 
being  the  second  school  in  the  country.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
the  hospital  has  taken  a  conspicuous  and  honored  position  in  the  field 
of  nursing  education.  The  school  has  been  a  great  one,  distinguished  by 
its  graduates.  It  was  an  impressive  gathering  that  greeted  Miss  Sutliffe 
about  two  weeks  ago  when  the  graduates  of  the  school  presented  her 
portrait  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  a 
few  of  those  present  to  indicate  that  probably  no  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try could  bring  together  such  distinguished  leaders  in  nursing.  Miss 
Lillian  Wald,  preeminent  in  the  organization  of  public  health  nursing; 
Miss  Goodrich,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Yale  University,  a 
leader  for  higher  educational  standards;  Miss  Mary  Beard,  the  Director 
of  the  Nursing  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Major  Julia 
Stimson,  head  of  the  nursing  service  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Miss  Stimson  and  I  were  co-workers  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Washing- 
ton University  when  our  country  entered  the  World  War,  and  her  career 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  Washington  University  as  well  as  to  the  New  York 
Hospital.  She  went  to  France  as  the  head  of  the  Nursing  Service  of 
Base  Hospital  Number  21,  formed  by  the  Staff  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  and  its  allied  hospitals.  She  was  soon  relieved 
of  this  duty  to  head  the  nursing  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
France,  and  a  few  months  later  she  was  put  in  charge  of  the  whole  nurs- 
ing service  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  When  the  war  was 
over.  Miss  Stimson  was  not  permitted,  as  were  so  many  who  volunteered 
for  the  war,  to  return  to  the  usual  peacetime  duties  of  her  calling,  but  she, 
as  Major  Stimson  took  command  under  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  entire 
nursing  service  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  careers  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  of  many  others  are  the 
best  evidence  of  the  outstanding  contribution  this  hospital  has  made, 
not  only  by  the  quality  of  those  that  have  been  attracted  to  the  nursing 
school,  but  also  by  the  efficient  training  that  have  made  effective  leaders 
of  its  graduates.  Miss  Sutliffe  and  Miss  Jordan  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  part  thev  have  played  in  these  achievements  and  on  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  their  lot  to  lead  in  this  splendid  work. 

In  emphasizing  the  accomplishments  in  nursing  education  during  the 
second  period  of  the  hospital,  other  parts  of  its  great  record  must  not  be 
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overlooked.  Always  maintaining  leadership  in  the  care  of  patients  and 
in  general  hospital  spirit  and  organization  the  hospital  rendered  on  several 
occasions  of  urgency  conspicuous  public  service.  Its  staff  has  always 
been  composed  of  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  whose  professional 
skill  and  elevating  influence  were  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  patients 
of  the  hospital  but  also  to  the  students  of  medicine  and  younger  doctors, 
who  eagerly  sought  admission  to  the  hospital.  Cornell  University  Medical 
College  was  especially  fortunate  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  traditional 
interest  of  the  hospital  in  medical  education,  so  that  its  students  could 
become  students  of  the  New  York  Hospital  as  well  as  of  Cornell.  By 
the  arrangement  that  was  effected  between  the  hospital  and  the  Medical 
College  about  sixteen  years  ago,  the  hospital  carried  on  it  long  cherished 
functions  in  medical  education  in  a  more  modern  way  than  could  In 
effected  by  the  rather  informal  relationships  that  existed  before  this  time. 

It  may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  reviews  the  history  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  that  from  a  simple  beginning  progress  has  been  made  both  by 
meeting  situations  as  they  arose,  and  by  adding  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
vision  of  the  governors  and  staff  determined,  new  fields  of  work.  During 
the  passage  of  time  that  which  has  been  useful  and  practical  and  truly 
needed  have  been  carried  forward.  And  so  today  the  activities  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  represent  the  accumulated  experience  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  How  few  are  the  institutions  of  this  country  grounded 
on  so  firm  a  basis  of  progressive  and  intelligent  experience! 

The  third  period  of  the  New  York  Hospital  may  be  said  to  have  its 
inception  on  June  14,  1927,  when  the  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Hospital  and  of  Cornell  University  that  brought  into  being 
the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  College  Association.  By  this 
agreement  the  hospital  and  the  Medical  College  became  organically 
associated  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  greatest  medical  projects 
that  has  ever  been  conceived.  Perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  the 
third  period,  the  future,  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  of  the 
past  or  the  present,  but  of  course,  in  a  sense  with  less  assurance.  The 
future  presents  three  topics  that  seem  appropriate  to  this  occasion.  First, 
the  new  plant,  secondly  the  medical  activities  and  ideals  that  are  in  our 
minds,  and  thirdly  the  plans  for  the  nursing  service  and  education. 

Of  the  plant  which  is  being  planned  to  occupy  the  splendid  site  along 
the  East  River,  between  68th  and  71st  Streets,  it  would  be  hardly  profit- 
able to  attempt  a  description.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  state 
some  of  the  principles  that  are  guiding  the  formulation  of  the  plans.  The 
plant  is  to  be  built  primarily  about  the  patient.  It  is  the  comfort  of  the 
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patient,  the  efficiency  of  service  to  the  patient  and  the  modern  facilities 
needed  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  patient  that  is  being  given 
first  consideration  in  the  plans.  Sunlight,  air,  elimination  of  noise,  rela- 
tive segregation  of  patients  into  small  groups,  convenient  provision  for 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  patients  have  been  given  much  thought. 
Other  important  factors,  however,  are  to  influence  the  structure.  The 
excessive  cost  and  relative  limitation  of  land,  the  newer  methods  of  the 
use  of  steel  construction,  improvements  in  elevator  service  have  had  their 
effects,  and  have  favored  greater  height  of  building  than  was  used  when 
the  present  hospital  was  built  over  fifty  years  ago.  Another  important 
consideration  in  planning  has  been  the  nursing  service,  as  it  has  been 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  no  group  is  so  constantly  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  the  hospital  as  that  forming  the  nursing  service.  Time, 
strength  and  number  of  steps  of  the  nurses  must  be  conserved  as  eflFec- 
tively  as  possible  in  order  to  establish  an  efficient  plant.  The  use  of  the 
hospital  for  teaching  and  for  research  has  also  been  borne  in  mind  and 
provided  for.  With  these  various  factors  determining  the  design  of  the 
hospital,  the  architects  have  proceeded  to  construct  from  within,  and 
their  desire  to  erect  a  beautiful  group  of  buildings  has  not  been  allowed 
to  compromise  its  efficiency. 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  problems  that  are  involved  in  the  task  of 
planning,  it  is  expected  that  a  building  of  dignity,  of  beauty  and  sympa- 
thetic feeling  will  result.  But  no  matter  how  successful,  how  modern, 
how  attractive  and  how  efficient  the  plant  may  prove  to  be,  the  institu- 
tion itself  will  not  be  formed  by  bricks  and  mortar.  It  is  upon  the  human 
structure  that  the  greatness  of  our  future  must  depend.  This  idea  was 
forcibly  brought  home  to  me  a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  remark  of  a 
man  of  much  widsom,  but  of  few  words,  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Delafield. 
When  the  Hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  was  opened  in  1910,  I 
was  one  of  the  proud  group  of  resident  physicians  who  had  been  selected 
to  work  in  this  new  type  of  hospital,  a  hospital  to  be  devoted  primarily 
to  the  study  of  disease.  The  hospital  was  to  us  and  to  those  who  came 
to  see  it  on  the  opening  day  the  last  word  in  scientific  efficiency,  as  well 
as  a  place  of  beauty,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  edge  of  the  East  River. 
Dr.  Delafield,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University,  was  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  visitors,  and  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  member  of  our 
group,  who  was  one  of  his  former  students,  and  whom  he  had  known  since 
boyhood.  During  the  tour  from  roof  to  basement  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions brought  no  remarks  from  Dr.  Delafield.    At  the  door,  however,  he 
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turned  for  a  moment  to  make  his  only  comment  and  said,  "Well,  my  boy, 
it  won't  do  you  any  good  if  you  haven't  any  sense,  Good-bye."  Let  us 
remember  these  words  at  the  time  when  we  may  glory  in  a  great  new  plant. 

As  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings  have  been  developing,  thought 
has  been  directed  to  the  medical  activities  that  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
undertaking  of  the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  College  Associa- 
tion, and  the  ideals  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  expressed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
buildings,  of  the  organization  and  of  the  many  people  who  will  be  needed 
to  make  it  function.  The  activities  of  the  Association  are  to  be  centered 
about  three  main  functions:  the  care  of  patients,  the  training  of  students, 
and  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge.  These  three  main  functions, 
in  the  hospital  are  all  coordinated  and  interdependent.  It  is  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  hospital  that  is  of  outstanding  importance,  at  least  in 
the  first  two  of  these  functions,  and  it  is  the  influence  of  the  hospital  as  a 
whole,  on  patients,  on  staff  and  on  students  that  must  represent  the  ideal 
of  the  institution.  The  spirit  of  the  place  may  be  a  precious  possession, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  make  it  so.  This  effort  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  it  effects  sincere  cooperation  by  everybody  connected 
firmly  or  loosely  with  the  human  organization.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  what  a  great  factor  the  nurses  play  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  esprit-de-corps.  But  this  responsibility  cannot  rest 
upon  the  nurses  alone,  nor  upon  the  governors  alone,  nor  upon  the  medical 
staff  or  administration  or  social  service  department  or  non-professional 
employees  alone,  but  it  must  be  placed  and  be  consciously  exercised  by 
each  member  of  every  group  in  cooperation  with  each  member  of  every 
other  group  if  the  spirit  of  the  New  York  Hospital  is  to  hold  its  place 
with  the  present  and  the  past,  and  is  to  meet  its  even  greater  opportunities. 

Nursing  service  and  nursing  education  present  today  many  perplexing 
problems.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  illuminating  book,  "Patients, 
Nurses  and  Pocketbooks,"  by  Dr.  Burgess,  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with 
this  statement.  Those  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  not  read  it 
should  do  so  very  soon.  When  these  problems  began  to  take  concrete 
form  with  us  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  seek  advice,  and  we 
rejoiced  that  we  could  turn  to  such  a  strong  body  of  graduates  as  the 
Training  School  possesses,  with  the  assurance  that  we  would  find  not  only 
those  eager  to  study  and  advise  but  also  those  in  whose  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment we  had  confidence.  To  make  effective  use  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Training  School,  the  Joint  Administrative  Board  of  the  Association  re- 
quested Miss  Beard,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School, 
to  form  a  Committee  of  three  to  include  herself  and  two  others,  and  report 
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upon  the  problems  of  nursing  service  and  nursing  education  as  applied 
to  the  new  plant  and  organization.  Miss  Beard  has  formed  this  Com- 
mittee, by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  Reutinger  and  the 
Committee  has  asked  Miss  Goodrich  and  Miss  Jordan  to  serve  as  honorary 
members  as  advisers.  It  is  considered  highly  desirable  that  a  thorough 
study  of  the  nursing  problems  should  be  made  before  definite  decisions 
are  reached  regarding  them.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  will  not  only  serve  as  a  guide  for  our  procedures,  but  will 
also  be  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  subject  of  nursing  organization  and 
education. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  study  can  be  grounded  on  the  splendid 
accomplishments  of  the  New  York  Hospital  in  the  field  of  nursing.  It 
should  serve  to  carry  forward  into  the  future  the  high  standards  and 
fine  ideals  that  have  pervaded  the  nursing  activities  in  the  past,  and  should 
develop  them  in  a  wider  field  of  opportunity  to  even  greater  achievements. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  influential  role  the  nurse  has  to  play 
in  the  hospital.  Let  each  one  feel  that  she  has  a  sacred  obligation  to 
her  patients  wherever  she  may  pursue  the  functions  of  her  calling.  Let 
her  be  ever  mindful  that  she  has  an  opportunity  to  do  much,  not  only 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  those  whom  she  nurses,  but  also  for  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  well-being.  Let  us  all  endeavor  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  finest  sort  of  cooperation  between  doctor  and  nurse,  so  that 
working  together,  the  combined  forces  of  our  ideals,  whether  in  the  hospi- 
tal, in  the  home,  in  the  public  health  field  or  in  administation  may  be 
exercised  to  do  our  utmost  for  each  individual  patient  and  for  all  humanity. 

The  diplomas  and  gold  badges  were  then  presented  to  the  following 
members  of  the  graduating  class  by  the  President: 

Winifred  Emily  Allen  Alice  Frances  Monte 

Edythe  Louise  Alexander  Charlotte  Anne  Moore 

Gladys  Marion  Barnim  Mabel  Eileen  Morrow 

Helen  Opal  Byrd  Muriel  Kathleen  Morrow 

Douglas  Alway  Clark.  Mabel  Edith  Nelles 

Elizabeth  Edgerton  B.  Blanche  Staats 

Ena  Lilian  Hawke  Clara  Belle  Tingley 

Elsin  Gray  Hulse  Esther  Henrietta  Walsh 

Anne  Courtier  Kelson  Margaret  Elizabeth  Walsh 
Marie  Antoinette  La  Rochelle    Marjorie  Weismiller 

Mary  Beatrice  McDonald  Gladys  Elizabeth  Webber 

Frances  Louise  Mock  Nora  Wheeler 
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HOSPITAL  NOTES 

On  November  15,  1928,  after  twenty-six  years  of  continuous  service, 
Miss  Isabelle  J.  Walton  resigned  her  position  as  Chief  Nurse  of  the  Out- 
Patient  Department,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  her  associates  in  the  Hospital. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  at  a  meeting  held  December  4,  1928,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Isabelle  Jean  Walton,  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada,  entered  the 
New  York  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1893.  After  her 
graduation  in  1895,  until  1901,  she  held  the  position  of  Chief  Nurse  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton.  In  1901 
and  1902  she  was  an  instructor  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. In  1902  she  came  to  the  New  York  Hospital  and  took  charge 
of  the  nursing  side  of  its  Out-Patient  Department.  She  resigned  this 
post  last  month  to  the  sincere  regret  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
Hospital. 

During  her  twenty-six  years  of  service  she  created  an  atmosphere 
of  interest  and  kindliness  which  will  ever  be  a  happy  memory  to  the 
patients  and  an  inspiration  to  the  nurses  and  to  all  the  Staff  of  the 
Hospital.  Not  merely  in  the  Out-Patient  Department,  but  throughout 
the  institution  her  influence  was  felt. 

The  Board  of  Governors  desire  to  place  on  record  this  evidence  of 
their  appreciation  of  her  loyal  and  devoted  service. 

On  March  5th  of  this  year.  Miss  Walton  appeared  before  the  Gover- 
nors, at  their  request,  and  was  presented  with  a  silver  box,  suitably  en- 
graved, as  a  further  appreciation  of  her  services  to  the  Hospital. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  a  beautiful  portrait  in  oil  of  Miss  Irene  H.  Sutliffe, 
who  was  our  Directress  of  Nurses  from  January  i,  1886,  to  June  i,  1902, 
has  been  given  to  the  Governors.  This  has  been  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  Governors  and  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  Miss  Sutliffe's  long  and 
devoted  service  in  promoting  ideals  of  nursing  and  of  hospital  care. 

Bloomingdale  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  Student  Nurses  House  has  been  completed  and  occupied.  This 
beautiful  building  has  been  made  possible  by  the  thoughtful  generosity 
of  Edwin  Gould,  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  by  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Henry  R.  Taylor,  a  governor  of  the  Society.  The  House  meets  in  a 
most  satisfactory  and  adequate  way  an  important  need  of  the  Hospital. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  building  is  but  the  first  of  a  group  of  houses  for 
those  who,  in  the  Women's  Nursing  Service,  devote  themselves  to  our 
patients. 

The  architecture  is  colonial.  The  House  is  situated  on  a  rise  of 
ground  in  the  residential  section  of  the  hospital  park,  overlooking  the 
distant  hills  to  the  North  and  an  apple  orchard  and  extended  meadows 
to  the  South.  The  interior  is  attractively  decorated  and  the  furnishings 
are  both  cheerful  and  dignified.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  lounge  which 
the  students  use  for  social  alFairs  as  well  as  for  a  music  room  and  library. 
There  are  four  smaller  sitting  rooms  where  guests  may  be  entertained. 

On  each  floor  of  the  east  and  west  wings,  shut  off  from  the  main 
lobby,  a  small  sitting  room  provides  a  homelike  and  less  formal  place 
where  the  students  may  meet.  The  nurses'  rooms  are  attractively  fur- 
nished and  each  is  provided  with  running  water  in  an  alcove.  A  breakfast 
room  and  kitchenette,  a  shampoo  room,  and  a  laundry  are  among  the 
service  features  of  the  House  which  are  much  appreciated  by  those  in 
residence. 


